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others and to act themselves on what they conceive to be the 
law, to the injury of all parties concerned. Such books should 
prove a good thing in making business for the legal profession. 
Parties will, to their sorrow, undertake to be their own lawyers 
and ultimately be obliged to turn to a lawyer to extricate them 
from the difficulties into which they have fallen. There is a 
popular idea nowadays that it is a waste of time to spend so 
many years in school and college. Some are attempting to 
shorten courses and cheapen degrees. The contagion extends also 
to preparatory and high schools. An education cannot be ready- 
made in a year or two. It would be far better for a boy not to 
be in school at all than be vainly attempting to secure in two 
years what can be only acquired in thrice that period. His two 
years' work will give him the notion that he "knows it all," and 
acting on the presumption, he will, to his subsequent damage, 
learn otherwise and be worse off than if he had never learned 
anything. 

The statements in this book are culled from Blackstone and 
other writers and are, of course, not incorrect, but set forth as 
they are in a disjointed, abbreviated form and being the only 
knowledge the pupil will have, we think, for reasons above given, 
that the result will be disastrous to the party who uses the book 
and to those who are led to act on his advice. 

W. H. M. 



NOTES ON RECENT LEADING ARTICLES IN LEGAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 

Yale Law Journal. — June. 

The Negro Question. John R. Dos Passos. The wise words of 
Andrew Johnson in vetoing the District of Columbia Suffrage Bill 
of January 5, 1867, which was to confer the suffrage on the negroes of 
the district, begin this article. The condition which Johnson prophe- 
sied has arrived, and it is now possible to see that it was "nothing less 
than a radical infraction of the true principles of suffrage by one stroke 
of the legislative wand, as it were, to suddenly endow those poor 
ignorant blacks with the power to vote." The author, who, we may 
believe with sincerity, claims to be a friend of the negro, states at large 
the argument against negro suffrage. He proposes that the question be 
left to the states, and the fifteenth amendment be repealed with section 
two of the fourteenth amendment. 

The New Code of International Family Law. Simeon E. Baldwin. 
The provisions of the international conventions of 19x12, in regard to 
marriage, divorce, and the guardianship of minors, are given as form- 
ing a new code of international family law. They are not, however, 
considered to be suited as a whole to the conditions which exist in this 
country. 

Honorary Degrees. Henry H. Ingersoll. The sale of such degrees 
by a "College of Law" for ten dollars each, is the text of this paper. 
It is claimed that the grant of corporate powers almost for the asking, 
and for almost every imaginable purpose, is responsible for the exist- 
ence of such frauds upon the public. 
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Canadian Law Times. — July. 

Is Action by Holder Against Drawer or Indorser of a Bill of Exchange 
on the Last Day of Grace Premature ? Silas Alward. In jurisdictions 
where days of grace still cause confusion, this question is liable to be, 
as the author of this article states that it is in Canada, in a very unsatis- 
factory state. It apparently does not occur to him to suggest the modern 
remedy of abolishing the custom. 

The Evolution of Local Taxation in Ontario. Concluded. Thomas 
Langston. The historical interest of the first part of this article, pub- 
lished in the June number, is continued. The change of Canada from 
a wholly agricultural to a manufacturing or mercantile people is shown, 
and, on this score, a claim is made for a change in the basis of assess- 
ment for the purpose of taxation. 

Central Law Journal. — July 3. 

A New Problem in Railway Law. The Inter-urban Electric Road on 
Public Highways. Henry M. Dowling. This article discusses the rights 
of such roads in streets and public highways, including the question 
whether the street railway imposes an additional servitude on the streets 
of a city. The result of the clear summary of the subject given here 
appears to be that, if a traction business conducts a through business 
exclusively, it gives no advantage to intermediate points and therefore 
imposes an additional servitude on the highway, while if it accommodates 
local traffic at frequent points it bestows a benefit of the kind intended 
by the dedication of the highway to the public use, and therefore no 
additional servitude is imposed. 

Central Law Journal. — July 10. 

Is a Newspaper Entitled to Copyright? This is a short but inter- 
esting discussion of "this perplexing question." In England the matter 
has been settled in favor of the newspaper's right to protection. Here 
the matter still remains unsettled. The writer of the article pleads 
for the protection of the newspapers. 

Power of the State to Operate Coal Mines and Conscript Men for 
that Purpose when Necessary to Avert a Public Calamity. Hon. T. 
A. Sherwood. The author of this article claims only to have given 
expression to his views in a tentative way in order to bring out a fuller 
discussion upon the point. The article, however, is evidently well con- 
sidered. The point of view is shown by the following extract : "Under 
the assertion and exertion of such a power by the state, the arrogant 
extortions of vast aggregations of capital, as well as the unreasonable 
demands of leagued labor, would indubitably be repressed. And it has 
seemed to me, while thinking on this subject, that if the state cannot 
pursue some such course as that heretofore outlined, then it has no 
inherent power to prevent its own destruction whenever an emergency 
which threatens that result shall arise." 

An Action for Mental Suffering Alone, Unaccompanied by Physical 
Injury, Will Lie Against a Telegraph Company when the Mental Suf- 
fering is Made the Foundation of the Action, and the Damages Treated 
as Actual or Compensatory. W. H. Clifton. The title of this article 
is a digest of the contents. The argument is strongly made and well 
supported. The cases, as a whole, do not justify the assumption of the 
title, but show that many jurisdictions are in accord with the theory of 
the author. 

Central Law Journal. — July 21. 

Application of the Doctrine Res Ipsa Loquitur and the Effect Thereon 
of the Contractual Relation of the Parties. Cyrus J. Wood. A very 
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liberally annotated article, showing clearly the author's contention that 
"it is not the statement of the doctrine but its application that presents 
difficulty." The cases are examined with care, and many present fine 
points for decision. 

Chicago Legal News. — July 25. 

Ethics of the Profession. Edwin M. Ashcraft. Address before the 
Illinois State Bar Association. The duty of the lawyer to secure the 
best possible material for the bench, to scrupulously observe the decorum 
of the courtroom, and, in general, to live upon a plane commensurate 
with his high calling, is strongly set forth in this paper. The danger 
of "the decline of the profession from an honorable office to a money- 
making trade" is touched upon, and, on the other hand, the statement is 
made that the compensation of the legal profession is not great, and that 
no great fortune has been accumulated by the legitimate practice of the 
law. 

The Lawyer's Relation to Social Development. Robert W. Hilscher. 
Address before the Illinois State Bar Association. The "commercializa- 
tion" of the law, of which so much is now being said, is again dis- 
cussed, but with the belief that the true lawyer is still in the majority, 
and that he has as great and as useful a part to play in the affairs of 
the country as he has ever had at any time. 

Law Notes. — July. 

Law School Instruction in How to Find the Law. Charles C. Moore. 
A very good statement of the fact that students are not instructed in the 
art of finding the law, but utterly without practical suggestion as to the 
method for such instruction. 

The Law's Delay. E. Howard McCabe. This is part of an address 
delivered before the Louisiana Bar Association. In the part given here, 
the law's delay, especially in Louisiana, is admitted and deplored. One 
of the remedies suggested is the creation of a "Court of Errors of 
Louisiana." Another, more applicable to a wider field, is the writing 
of shorter opinions. 

Law Quarterly Review. — July. 

The Organisation of Justice in France. F. P. Walton. It is here 
shown how France is divided into judicial districts, the numbers of 
judges required under their system and the comparatively low salaries 
which they receive as compared with the rate of judicial compensation 
in England. The three most important points in which the French 
system differs from the English are given, namely: the presence in civil 
cases of a legal official representing the government — le ministere public; 
the peculiar functions of the Court of Cassation, and the existence of 
separate courts for the trial of administrative cases. The "Justice of 
Peace Court" is then taken up and examined with some particularity, 
then the other courts, the Conseils de Prud'hommes— arbitration boards 
— the Commercial Courts, the Courts of First Instance, the Courts of 
Appeal, the Court of Cassation, and the Remit {Renvoi). All this is 
done with great clearness and skill. 

Implied Indemnities. Walter Hussey Griffiths. The case of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of Sheffield v. Barclay and others (1901, 1 K. B. 
1) is the text for this article. In that case it was held than an innocent 
purchaser of stock in a company or corporation who sends in his transfer 
to be registered impliedly agrees to indemnify the company or corpora- 
tion for any loss they may suffer as the direct result of registering the 
purchaser as a stockholder. The line of cases leading up to this decision 
is set forth and each case separately considered, with the ultimate con- 
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elusion, which seems to be borne out by the cases cited, that the decision 
in the Sheffield Corporation case is hardly sound. 

A Defect in Our Law of International Bankruptcy. Alfred F. Top- 
ham. The defect is declared to be that the English courts have not the 
necessary jurisdiction over foreign firms carrying on a branch jurisdic- 
tion in England. A remedy is suggested in the allowance of a secondary 
declaration of bankruptcy, as suggested by Jitta in his book on Interna- 
tional Bankruptcy. 

The New Investigation" for Patents. J. Dundas White. The Eng- 
lish Patents Act of 1902 has made some important changes in the English 
patent system; among them making new provisions for investigation 
into prior specifications before new patents are granted. The new 
system is here described, and in a measure approved, with a regret that 
certain excluded classes were not included in the legislation, including 
all foreign specifications. Section 4000 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is suggested as a good model to follow in England, in 
order to protect the public from unconsciously infringing upon a patent. 

The Government of the Foreigners in China. A. M. Latter. The 
working of the system of extra-territoriality in China and its effect 
upon the British residents there are described by a barrister-at-law of 
Shanghai. This system allows the European to live under his own laws 
in a foreign country, and places the foreigner in a very independent 
position as regards the country within whose territory he has taken up 
his abode. The writer shows, however, that under this system the 
administration of justice is often a failure, especially when the laws of 
two foreign countries come into conflict, as they naturally do in a town 
like Shanghai. The underlying regret of the writer seems to be that 
"it is now too late for Great Britain to annex Shanghai or any other 
treaty port," and that, therefore, the evils are likely to continue. 

Bonus Jurista Malus Christa. Courtney Kenny. An entertaining 
study of the whys and wherefores of the popular prejudice against the 
legal profession. Ecclesiastical jealousy, the preponderance of the legal 
element in political life, and the power gained thereby, and the feeling 
that to assert one's right to one's own against the right of a fellow- 
man is unchristian, are given as reasons for the growth of the feeling. 



